THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

people grown more miserable? The evidence is contradictory. In a letter
to tie King written during 1695, Fenelon compares France to a 'large
desolate hospital, without sustenance'. Uprisings provoked by want were
numerous and were pitilessly crushed. 'All this Breton soldiery', said
Madame de Sevigne, 'does nothing but kill and steal/ Colbert, who for
ten years had struggled to establish industries, discouraged farmers by
forbidding the export of cereals. The celebrated description of the peasants
by La Bruyere comes to mind: "Sullen animals, male and female . . .
blackened, pallid, and scorched by the sun', living 'in lairs ... on black
bread, water, and grapes/ Was this merely a purple passage? Perhaps,
yet it remains true that during the seventeenth century the French peasant
paid the taxes from which the privileged were exempt and which went
for their support, and that the value of peasant property decreased by a
half during this reign. In direct contradiction we have the testimony of
Voltaire who, in his Siede de Louis XIV, maintained that these vague
complaints made no distinction between farmers and day labourers: 'The
latter support themselves only by the labour of their hands; and so it
is in all the countries of the world, where the greater part must live
by the sweat of their brows. But scarcely is there a kingdom in the universe
where the husbandman, the farmer, is better off than in certain French
provinces, and England alone can compete in this respect. The propor-
tional poll-tax, in some provinces taking the place of the fixed capitation,
has played its part in making more substantial the fortunes of husbandmen
who possess ploughs, vineyards and gardens. The labourer, the work-
man must be cut down to necessitousness in order to be willing to toil:
such is man's nature.. / Wealthy Voltaire easily made the best of things;
those who suffered complained. One prayer went the rounds: 'Our
Father who art in Versailles, thy name is no longer hallowed; thy kingdom
is diminished; thy will is no longer done on earth or on the waves. Give
us our bread, which is lacking to us . . .?1 Many might well have added,
'And deliver us from the tax farmers', for the 'financiers* alone grew
wealthier. It was said that each king had his statue among those he loved:
Henry IV in the midst of his people, on the Pont-Neuf; Louis XIII among
the tumultuous favourites of the Place Roy ale; Louis XTV with the tax
collectors in the Place des Victories. In 1690 and again in 1709, the
destitution of the realm was so great that in order to replenish the treasury
the King himself had to have his silver furnishings, his gold plate and even
his throne melted into bullion.                                                      .. .

1 Quoted by A. BAYET.
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